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i O follow Truth is to do every thing that is 
required^ and if there were not fome truths, wbereo 
it is neceflary that, Britons fhould be informed, this 
Vfork woulq neyer haye hppn prefi^ntedi to th? 
world, Mr 



The jargon of courts, and the fophiftry of priefts^ 
have fo oft^n mifled the general mind, that it is. 
neceflary plain truth and common fenfe fhould a( 
laft create a revolution in the human heart, an^ 
make the receffes of intelleQ the receptacles of 
civic virjue. Happily fpr the world, the period 
is arrived that neither quotation or precedent bias 
the writers of the day; modern geniusi appears 
emulous of originality, and a£ls iiidependantly front 
li^ own feelings; by ^t)iis means, the intelleftusll 
eye difcover^ beauties unobferved before, and 
pr^iciples and virtues vegitate into being, nuf^ 
tared only by the rays pf natHrc. 

If, therefore, in this tra^- ideas and axiom^ 
(hQ]al4 he produced novel to the received opini- 
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ons of men, let them be confidered before they are 
condemned. I write from my heart— and the 
warmth of feeling may exceed the boundaries of 
prudence — but as a Man, I have a right to enjoy 
my native renCinftents, and, as a Cilizeb, it is my 
duty to communicate them. 

To my country then I commit my thoughts, *c^ 
ftranger to thofe bleffings which lull the bofoin 
into apathy, unpofleffed of riches, and' lihconta- . 
minated by the pride which they infpire; poffefled 
of n6' oflier nerkage, than that" which nature has 
univerfally beftowed on man, I would wifh to 
conyerfe with my country as with my friend ; and 
withm/ conr\trj?<nfen"rfeciprocaiiy receive* aiid re-. 
tuill thb' advantages of refleftion:'' ' '*' '^^ ^* 
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* " Britriin isonihe Srinkqfrw'n—h h not the* vain 
dreams of politicians, or the?* idle malev6!6nce of 
parties that t^oriferate, dr ctfe£te tbis'id^a; iris 
fbundcd on fa^, and tttc'daily comemplat'ron of 
hien corroborates the affertion. Deceitful pifturcs 
have been drawn by the dependants upon'j^ower 
of the flourifhing ftate of*'<!)ur country, nbtwith- 
flanding the efFefts, unavoidably produced by a* 
tdntinuation of war, but'experience is the beft re- 
ply to their infmuations; — the foldierized tnecha-p 
nic, the ftaiving peafant, and the deferted widow, 
are living protefts againtt the veracity of their 
reports. 

What 
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\V)iat are the fyroptoms of national ruin ? Cot* 
tuption and diftrefs, walking hand in hfind through 
ibc country ; and war eternally cpmpleafing the 
triumvirate of defpotilin. In arbitrary govera- 
ments, the people may be flaves before they are 
corrupted; but in countries, which once were free, 
^he people muft have been corrupted before they 
were enflaved : corruption is always the companion 
of mifery, and both are in their turns the produce 
and the caufe of war. Kings^ corruption, and mi- 
fery, too often originate from national diifentions, 
and too, often repay the obligation with the falfe 
gratitude of loyal fufFering, and glorious dellruc- 
tion. 

• 

That government is near its end, when having 
once depended upon the free temper of the people, 
they endeavour to reign by their own extent of 
power; it is much eafier for the people to lerve 
the king with chearfulnefs, than for the king to re- 
ftrain the people, with diftruft ; — this jealoufy i$ 
the watchword of tyranny's difTolution, it is the 
token of difimipn between the monarch and the na^ 
,tion, and in the termination of the affair the natioil 
• generally a6ls for itfelf. 

There was a period, when the difcontent of a 
nation was. dire&ed againft the minifterial puppets 
.of the day ; the fyft(im was imagined to be good, 
though the men who condu£led. it were bad ; but 
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in this day the peo{)le believe that fyftem to be 
erroneous whic^ permits bad men to ruin the coun- 
try, without pofleffing the power of punifhing the 
individual, and of remedying the evil. The na- 
tion aftstipon a larger fcale, and it applies the 
evils complained of to the frailty of the fyftem, ra- 
ther than of the man* Principle has fucceeded to 
party, and the judgment of the country deprecates 
the continual ftruggle between men, whofe virtue 
is deceit, and whofe patriotifm is ambition. When 
nations affume the faculty of thinking for tfaem- 
felves, individual intereft is fwallowed in the ac- 
cumulating mafs of public fpirit ; and the mean- 
nefs of party is derided into the glorious urbanity 
of the citizen. 

r ' 

To thefe opinions, therefore, founded on experf- 
ence, and aggravated by difappointment, may^ be 
•attributed the expefted failure of that fyftem, t^'hich 
*has hitherto been deemed the glory of the Britifh 
nation ; but the opinions of men work flowlyj their 
-progrefs is imperceptible arid-tedious, though their 
fucccfs lis certain. Other circumftances have ac- 
celerated* the downfall of the Britilh fyftem, and the 
abufes of a conftitution have been the caufes of 
its ruin. 






'-''^Perhaps no- country iiktUt univerfe ever'pre- 

* iPeiited to' the obfervation of the citizen a more 

melancholy^icturc than Britain at-thi3 prefent ftiti- 

mcnt; 
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iftcnt ; but the tuin of countries which prefend td 
be free, is not vifible upon the furface of aiBFairs ; 
it lies buried in the heart of the land, amid the ob** 
fcure circles of exiftence, where ariftocratical op- 
preffion and aiTociation fmothers in fecret the bo* 
neft indignation of the ruftic fouU When we look 
toT the mifery which is faid to exift in England, let 
us not confine our obfervations to the rich and 
powerful, for whom alone the Britifli conftitution 
bears the Icaft principle of liberty 5 let the refcarch 
be deepen Great men, and ariftocratic fplendour, 
are vapours which conceal the prevalence of mi- 
itx^\ difperfe the cloiid, and you will find the pea- 
fant cheaung his appetite with the rudeft trafti which 
nature can digeft; and the mechanic deploring in 
fecret the inftrfficiency of his induftry to fupply the 
ncceffities of his being. 

Proud of their borrowed luxuries, the rich may 
libel the patience andYefolution of the poor; but 
the index to national diifolution is the inequality of 
enjoyment. Starvation will bring thofc to their 
{enfes on whom principle has no efFeft. The 
iimpleft feelings of nature teach men, that luxury 
is criminal wherever famine is known ; and thefe 
feelings tempt them to terminate the abufe. In the 
diflipation of the rich we (hall find the itiftruftioa 
of the poor; and where a Fitt infults the patient 
forbearance of a kingdom^ a patriot fliall one day 
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or ot^r jrcceiyethe heartfelt gratitude of ^a emani 
dpatacji, nation. . : . : . , 
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. Indijjidu^ls may be huQied intg filence, rich men 
iDjy be^co^xed by honours, but when the grpat bo- 
dy .of d^ country feel^ no hiLfx-monty or honours^ 
can (^iet their murnjiurs^ or (|eal from the heart of 
a nation, thofq di£Jates which nature has engraven 
on it. Men learn from neceflity th^ bleffings pf li-. 
berty, the feqfation of hunger, enquires from 
whence that hunger originates, and the continuance 
of toil obliges man to enquire, who reap^.the pro-, 
duce of his labour ; thus tyranny itfelf is the herald 
of freedom's felicity, and by fuffering the evils of. 
famine, pride, and toil, the peafant and the flave, 
are exalted Into men. 

Wars in a commercial country may be carried 
on, and fupported for a feries of time, by the me. 
thods of funding, which have been adopted by the 
minifters of the three laft reigns ; but this is only, a 
protraction of ruin, and it is an injufticein princi- 
ple-^it protrafts our ruin, bccaufe one ume o^ 
other ^provided the fyftem is not difcontinued) the 
profits of national induftry will not equal . the in- 
creafe of national indolence which diis fyftem oc-. 
cafions, f^r all funding. deftroys its own purpofe, 
it {wallows up thofe fums of wealth, and termijnates 
t|iat iri,duftrious exertion in thq individual, which, 
vquld otherwife be employed in renovating the ex- 

haufted 
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hauftcd powers of the country. Wherever men 
have a fund where they may depofit their wealth, 
and fubfift without exertion, they become the par- 
tizans of idle tyranny, and the indolent burthens of 
of nature, their country, and themfelves. Funding 
is injudice, becaufe it entails upon pofterity the 
effects of that prodigality and imprudence which 
they were never guilty of — ^it is contrary to nature 
— it obliges the fon to pay for the criminality of the 
father, and man no fooner fees the fair light of day 
than he becomes the heir of taxation andtyranny, 
before he can grafp a pen with his unformed limbs, 
and before his tongue can give utterance to the 
diOates of infantine innocence and nature. What- 
ever is unjuft, muft be ruinous, and the injuftice 
of funding is one of the principal evils, which 
fhakes the £ritifh empire to its bafe. 

Thus having briefly and loofely dated what I 
conceive to be the caufes of the apparent decline 
too flagrantly witnefled in the ftability of our con- 
ftitution, I proceed more largely to expatiate on 
their effefts, and, ifpoflible, to form fome calcula* 
tion of their refult. This introduction is more an 
cxpofition of the principles, upon which the fol- 
lowing fentiments are founded, than a full declara- 
tion of the fentiments themfelves. I fee my coun- 
try in a perilous fituation, and I confider it my 
duty to point out the caufes of that peril, left in 
the crifis of the difeafc; a remedy fliould be applied 

to 
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to a wrong t)art, and the guilty not only be teleafe^ 

from the vengeance of infulted juftice, but alfo cx-> 

ult in the unmerited fufferings ofthe Virtue which 
oppofed them. The man that ereSs a dire€ling 

fignal, amid the ftorms of nations, deferves more 

praife of his country, than the revolutionift, who 

following the cruel mandates of neceffity,^ only con- 

trouls the thunder of its vengeance. 

In an age when curiofity is ever on the pur- 
fait of novelty, political invention fhoiild not 
be neglefted ; one trait of truth may contribute 
fomewhat to the general mafs — ^amid matter little 
noticed great principles have often arifen; and 
wherever virtue infcribes the page of manly dif^ 
(^uffion, it is the duty of the citizen to pcrufe itm 
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CHAPTER I, 



On the Exiravaganct of tht ^refcnt Rdgnu 



-/\. PRODIGAL King is the moft criminal be^ 
ing upon earth, for no other criminality can be fo 
cxt^nlive in its efFeft, or fo univerfally felt — ^it is 
like a pauper abufing the benevolence that fupporu 
iim; it is hypocrify committing a robbery upon 
charity, and making laws to fhelter itfelf from the 
accufations of nature. 

Ambition and avarice are two qualities, which^ 
however oppofite in their nature, generally mingle 
in the bofom of a king; but his avarice takes from 
others, that which fupplies his own ambition, and 
the people are the viQims of both. A king ntay 
be frugal in his hou^old, or orderly in the expen- 
diture of his private income; but if his wars and 
and nonfenfical quarrels cod the nation near two 
hundred millions — where is his frugality, and what 
can authorize the boafting eulogiums of his reign? 
Alas, the people (could thdy fpeak their fentimcnts) 
would fay — O, king, view the diftrcfles which you 
inflift upon the nation that fupports you ; your 
crown is a burthen^- and your reigii a ruin. 

I fpeak qf kings that have been-=-fuch argument* 

cannot 
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cannot apply to the benificent ddminatloii of 
George III. 

TKc true charaftet of ^ monarch is not kilown 
till the day of his death, it is then that men caft a 
fcrutiny upon his a6lions, and fpeak the truth o^ 
bim that is gone, to flatter the pride of his fucceflbr. 
But why fhould a man who can do no wrong be 
jealous of his charafter, if this conftitutional pre- 
cept be true, his vices mull be virtues, and his 
tyranny the moft perfeft freedom. However I 
may fpeak of George III, I will fpeak no more 
ths^n the truth, this is the feafon of enquiry, and 
patriotic curiofity fliall examine the virtues and 
failings of the throne, fox if a king can do no wrong 
in his aftions, I am certain,. I can do no wrong ia 
fpeaking of them. 

Let the courtly caterpillars, who fwarm about 
the fanftorum of royalty, hear for once in their 
lives an bumble individual/^cho the dictates of 
truth. Stubborn fa6ls have arifen, which will not 
beaf the illufions of fophiftry, and every intelleftual 
.quality of man combines to validate the evils, 
which for the laft twenty years, have fcourged the 
inhabitants of Britain. 

In the year 1763, when the nation was releafed 
from the war it was engaged in, upon his majefty's 
acceilioD tp the crown* and from which period 

alone 
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alone we can draw a juft calculation of the bleffings 
or evils of the prefent reign, the national debt 
amounted to one hundred and forty-eight millions; 
aind the intereft of it ws^s not lefs than five million^ 
annually: at the prefent period the national debt 
amounts to three hundred ihd thirty-one millions, 
five hundred thoufand pounds; and the intereft of 
it is not lefs than twelve millions and one eighth : 
fubftraQ: the difference, and we (hall find an incrcafe 
of one hundred arid eighty -three millions in the 
grand debt, and an increafe of feven millions in the 
ntcreft, which is^ yearly obtained from the profits 
of our agriculture and commerce. ' And riow, 
%yhen court parafites fprea.d through the uninforni* 
ed part of the ' nation the boaft of bleffings derived 
from the prefent reign, let truth apply this uncon- 
trovertible reply. The prefent reign has caufed an 
addition to be made of one hundred and eighty- 
three millions to the national debt ; and a fubtrac- 
tion of feven tnillions frorn the annual exertions of 
the ftarying peafant and the laborious mechanic : 
the prefent reign has been a reign of taxation ; and 
the bleffings deprived from it — defeat,* ruin, tyran^ 
ny, anddiftrefsr. 

'Never did a monarch afcend the throne of his 
father with fuch fair profpefts before him, as 
George III. After a fuccefsful war carried on 
by able minifters, a quorum of imbecile cotirtiers, 
favourites of his majefty, concluded an indifferent 

peace-^ 
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pracc— however, the imtion was profpcrous. . Bnt 
ffotn that period to the prefcnt, not a year has paC- 
fcd by without fome internal diffatisfaaion, or ex- 
ternal quarrel, from the refignation of Lord Chat* 
haro to the pcrfecution of Mr. Wilkes. Through' 
the American war, down to the prefent unfortu- 
nate period, the petitions of the people have been 
fpumed with infolence from the throne ; and thrice 
has the ohftinacy of crown influence refilled the 
univerfal commands or requifitiom of the national 
will. The fhores of the Atlantic have been ftained 
with the cruelties of German pride, and the powers 
of Europe have continually, been vexed into un- 
ncceffary wars^ by the childiffi duplicity of the 
jBritifti court ; the Britifh people have fufFer^d mir 
fery through patience ; they will now learn tho 
lefions of juftice, and neceffity will be their tutor* 

To what are we to attribute this inimenfe ex- 
penditure of the national wealth, this continual di£r 
turbance of the national peace — but to fomething 
exiting fometohere^ hoftile to the temper, fituation^ 
and principles of the country — to a power, foreign 
both in its origin and condu6l-^to an intcreft di- 
x'udcd/rom u^ by the ocean, as well as by its prac- 
tice. Would any Briton make Tippoo Saib h?s 
guardian or teftator, yhen a brother Britain would 
fulfill the office ? What difference is there betweem 
Germany and Jndia ?T-rthey are both enflstY^d. 
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AH tinncceflary wars are fyftemsof extrayjigance, 
jnyented by kings and minifters, no.maner which, 
to rob the people and enrich, thcmfelvcs. The 
i:ontejl with America was begun by avarice, jin4 
carried on by ambition. The fyftepi of taxation 
was fo firmly rivettcd on Britain, that certain.perfpns 
imagined they might alfo extend it acrofs the 
Atlantic, and open another foorce of tyrannical 
fwindling, to be poured into thi^ infatiable abyfs 
of the treafury, .: Happily for mankind, though not 
for Britain's oppreffors, tbeprojeft failed; and af- 
ter thoulands of our countrymen, and million^, qf 
pur.wealth, had been layifhed at the defire of hy- 
pocriticia|. difpofitions, the King of England con- 
cluded a peace with Congrefs, and the Britifli' 
people pjaid the expences.of a^war, in which they hai 
neither intereft or will. The defence and qiiar- 
rels of Havover have alfo drawn million after 
million from the pockets of our countrymen ; and 
iwhile we give an extravagant income, and a noble 
lodging to an EleEtor of Germany, we are obliged 
tp repair and fupport the crazy caftle he has left^ 
conts^ining nothing but worm-eaten records of chi- 
valry and honours, that are prudently fmothered 

in duft, to conceal the enormities which acquired 
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them. 

If the Britifh coqrt had tried an experiment to 
(hew the defpot$ of Europe how far the patience 
pF the people might be abufed, diey could not have 

followed 



followed a more regular'plan of flagrant violence, 
and albuliye innovau'pn. There is not a right iri 
the Brilifii conftitutiori which has not been attacked! 
nor a charter of the tirigdom which has hot "been 
invaded;' hiit fights arid charters are hotTuch nta- 
terial c<dncenis with the generality of unenlightened 
men, as thbfe rn'onied affairs, with Vhich the wtealtH 
and profperity of the ihdividiialajte^rrfbfe intiniatefy 
^^(>nrieaed. Men abfe^hted fromihe Tdniple df Li-- 
Ijetfy^neceffarjly refbftto that'of Pliitus for'a 'fhel- 
teVr 'ift this eafe, .tHe? Srefent reign ?ias fufficifentiy 
TiWraffed this coUntry. "- The la ft twenty years have 
been nothing but acphtiriiiattonofloans and fund- 
ing. ' Irhe govemmeht*s appetite has rifcri in a' du- 
plicate proportion' to nWonal indiiftry,''and' the 
drained purles of the"c6uftiry Will tfeft'lf/ the fta,-' 

! * • ♦ 
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XJotSyithftandihg the addition of 10O5600I. pei* 
annum, 'to the ' Civil Lift,' and' the' immediate fujp- 
't)!y of 6i8,34oT. iri the year ' 1 776, the demands 
upon this' account Have' not de'cVeafed; A inan, 
who in the country of his atiteftors^ fcould fcarce 
fupply the ragged centihels at his g^te with half a 
loaf of ftraw bread per day, muft, in a land of 
ftrangers and benefa£lors, continustlly beg grant 
after grant, make mendicanifm the order of the 
crown, and, like the common ftrollersof the ftreet, 
make a long tale of a large and increafing family, 
and obt^tip from national pity that relief which 

feouM 



fhdiild have fubfifted and comforted the national 

J)C)or. 

But beggary is ndt Confined merely to the throne; 
it extends through the lower branches of What is 
termed the Roysil Family; and beJ},ow your charity 
echoes flrom all cornel's and parts of this Germanic 
junto. Debts have been accumulated upoti debts — * 
merely to try how far the Britiih parliament would 
make itfelf fubfervient to the Britifh Colirt. Men 
in and dut of parliament h^ve formed a pretended 
p^rty round the Prince, for the piirpofe ofencou- 
i'aging and partaking his prodigality. The profli- 
gacy of the yoiinger p^tt of the court is an admi- 
rable inftance of the abfolute dominadon of th^ 
Monarchy, for if the people were not dellined to 
pay — the prinCe would never be fd eager to fpend, 
it is the certainty of a paymafter to the piper, that 
alone induces him to chailnt the requiem of vir- 
tue and liber'ty. I have known inftances of Negro 
Prince^ who have been whipped by theii* fubjecls 
for negligence or extravagance; and why the Bri- 
tifh Nation does not ereft the fcourge of cenfure 
l^nd Criminality over the polieriors of an ofFendirig 
debauchee, I can alfign no reafon whatever, w4ien 
& prince whines arid cries to have his wild impu- 
dence fupplied by the mother-like bounty of a na- 
tion, he deferves the rod of correftion, and thie 
treatment of a child.* 

' . B Pretended 

* The ktter to the Prii?ce> which has received fo much 

t undefeiyed 
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Pretended debts, and pretended wants are joke^ 
too often repeated to continue the idea of their ne.- 
. ceffity * we may augur that the lafti>ayment is ndade, . 
^and- the laft party gratified, that will ever congre- 
gate around the purlieus of Pall Mall. A pauvre 
. jnatch from Germany has not bfeen cloak enough 
for the fhameful demand made upon the nation*; 
' , the rapacity of the cheat, has ruined the trade of 
thefwindler: the laft deception has ripped up the 
golden goofe, and the political Ideots have def- 
troyed the fource of continued fleecing, and blame- 
able credulity. A finis will Ihortly be placed up- 
on royal extravagance ! and their own avarice will 
furnifli the oblivion of their knavery. 

A curfory view of the fupplies voted in differ- 
ent years, might fhew the people, the increafing 
burthens laid upon them, and the advance which 
has taken place in that revenue, which has always 
occafioned a jealoufy between the friends of theBri- 
tifh Conftitution, and the adherents to the throne; 
however three ftatements. taken in three periods of 
war, with a comparative view of the Land and Sea 
Forces, voted (I will not fay employed),' may ferve 
for the'prefent, as an example of the extravagancy' 
of theprefent reign, whether occafioned by an un- 

undeferved noticci is onljF a Gontimiation of the Juggle ; it - 
abafes a foo]> to idolize a miniderial rogue-^and it is a fecond 
edition of profligacy— where fophiftry pays the demands of 
impudence, 
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ftec^efTary fyftem of warfare, externally, or by the 
internal avarice and delufiom of the governing 

powers. / ' 

< 

• JN'o. Seamen, ^o. JLaridm. Supply. 

tn Geok 2x1* A*Dii757i 55*000 49>749 8,35o»325 9 
Geo. 5di — J 763? 30,000 56,360 13,522,039 14 
Ditto> — . 17804 85)000 35,000 21,196/496 12 

thus> from 1757 to 1780, a period of twenty- 
three years only, the yearly burthens of the nation 
have increafed from eight to twenty-one millions^ 
though tl^ number of Land and Sea forces upon ' 
ian average aye nearly the fame ; an alarming in- 
creafc haialfo taken place fince the year 1780^ not- 
withftaflnbding Mr. Pitt's plan for payiiag off the Aa-' 
tibnalDebj. In tbelaft budget, when 100,000 Sea^ 
naen were voted for the fervice of the year, and 
when foreign fubfidiesy and foreign troops alike 
fcaftcd at the expence of Britain, tlie fuppHes 
amounted to ;£^27,44o,584. I can remember, in 
the reign bf George IL that the whole fupplies of 
the year were not exceeding two millions and an 
half, and yet in the reign of George III. twenty- 
eight millions are fcarcely fufficient to fupply the 
neceffities of ambition for the fpace of twelve 
months. Whether this increafe is occafioned by 
Wars 01; not, the imputation is equally the fame) 
all wars are carried on and begun by the crown, 
and the crown is therefore the caufe of thofe mifer- 
i^ wjiicllat this moment deprefs the energy of Bri- 
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tons, and generate difcontent and ruin tlirotigh the 
land. • 

Thefe arc fafts that apply alike to the patriot, 
and the monied alarmift ; they are documents af- 
forded us by government itfelf, and out of its own 
mouth it is accufed.. When nations murmur at 
oppreffion, it is the praftice of opprefTors to fophif- 
ticate; they throw upon fociety the evils which ori- 
ginate from governments, and denounce the order 
of life, becaufe, through their tyranny, man is al- 
moft weary of living. Ye courtly torturers of re- 
ality and principle, your fway is nearly terminated. 
Whenever ftatefmen fly to fophiftry, it is a proof 
that their aftions are bafe, but the obfcurity of your 
defence, betrays the criminality of your deeds, the 
prieft and the penfioncr may twine round and round 
the fubjeft as they pleafe; reafon proceeds in the 
ftrait parallel of principle, and calculates at once 
the true menfuration of man's felicity. 
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CHAPTER It. 

On the effects which the Extravagance of the pre- 
fent Reign has produced upon the people of Eng- 
land, 

X HE world in general derives its knowledge 
from the circumftances which it feels; tyrannical 
extravagance is therefore its own enemy, be^aufe 
it teaches mankind the neceffity of being freed from 
it, and of inftituting fomething lefs expenfive to the 
community. 

When we defcribe evils, we (hould alfo calcu- 
late their effeft; a work is but half compleated 
which does not improve frpm the failings of ano- 
ther. Through the extravagance of the laft thirty 
years, a new mode of thinking has been adopted, 
and a revolution has taken place in the fafhions of 
the mind. The Britifh nation, once the adorer of 
prejudice, now invents queries with refpeft to the 
neceffity. of fuch and fuch inftitutions, and pries in- 
to their ufes, and abufes, with an inquifitoricil 
nicety. The Minifterial expenditure of national 
credulity, has caufed the intelleftual appetite to 
rife in a due proportion. The vaft mafs of confi- 
dence, which once bore Minifters through all their 
machinations, is at length wearied out, its powers 
and ftrengtb are exhaufted, and notiiing remains 
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but the pulfe of national repentance, feebly tbroh- 
bing to the touch of Liberty. 

Through the feveral s^d mini ft rations which hav^ 
ufurped the direftion of affairs, during the prefent 
reign, we find 6ne continued fyftem of juggling 
prevalent; principle was the ftudy of none, and the 
art of getting rich at the expence of the people, the 
praftice of all: if the fchemes of ftate gamblefa 
could ever have infured them the univerfal detcfr 
tation of mankind, I am fure that a Bute ! a Graf- 
ton! a North! a coalition miniftry, or a crowa 
niinifter of this day, will not want the artift's wrll, 
^ to> engrave the Charafters of obliquy upon their 
\ tombs; enough if, we are but convinced that they 
are gone, a nation fhall dance their quietus to the 
•founds of Freedom ; a nation has received inftruc- 
tions from their pradices, and a nation Ihall receive 
the conviftions of principle, from the effefls of 
tnelr corruption. -A better expofition of tyranny 
could never have been given to usj' than that which, 
thefe tyrants themfelves have handed to us; the 
Philofqpher, in a remote cgrner, fearful of detec- 
tion, and fliriiiking from the grafp of power, pould- 
never have informed the public fo univerfally, as. 
a North in conjunction with a Fox, fliafcing handsj 
together, and burying the remembrance of diffent- 
ing principles, in the unprincipled convenience of 
party, as a Pitt, amid the legal authorities of his 
country, abjuring the virtuous principles of hi^ 
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youth, and making minifterial neceffity the trium- 
phant conqueror of his memory. 

The prefent generation does not, like the gene- 
ration which preceded it, depend on men, it ap- 
plies to principles, and makes the heart its patriot. 
There was a period when a grand title, or an ac- 
^\iired name, were certain recommendations to po- 
pular faVour, but when thefe are united to incon- 
' fiftency, the public take away the falfe colours, 
which caft a glofly appearance upon the reptile, 
and fhew the Chamelion in his native hue. This 
is one glorious efFeO: of minifterial or royal extra- 
vagance (for they are equally the fame), this is 
one index by which the tiation difcovers the indi- 
vidual intention and intereft, from the vaft volume 
of loyal pretence and hypocrify, and quotes the 
^ftion itfelf, to prove the venality of the man. 

In as much as feeling is fuperior to theory, in 

jas much will the experience of the Britifh natioh, 

fuccefsfully bear witnefs againft the fophiftry of 

^ ftatefmen and priefts. The excefs of this reign's 

extravagance has produced a univerfel famine, both 

in the fubfiftence, and the felicity of fociety. And ; 

. while the minifter voci'feriates his own applaufe, 

and boafts the advantages of his domination, the 

dumb dejeftion of the national fpirit, the filent 

fufferings of patient ignorance effeftually anfwers- 

' |>is aiTertions, and conttadiQs his words. While 
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the gcntlehian deputed to his country feat, with a 
whole budget of fophiftry at his back, harangues 
the gapeing farmer, upon the bleffings of the Con^ 
ftitution; the dearnefs of provifions, and the unre- 
warded continuance of labour, oppofe the nOnfenfe 
only colicfled from-the treafury hirelings of the 
town. While the prieft, from his facred roftrum, 
mumbles out the infpired diftates of five hundred 
^l>ounds per an7ium ; recommends peace and order, 
and talks about giving toj^cefar the things that are 
Cxfars? Hodge finding the tax-gatherer convey 
ing aw^ay the produce of his labour, imagines their 
peace and order, to be rather expenfive, and finds, 
by perufing the public debates, that the Casfars of 
our country, by right of law, havenothigg ofthei): 
own, fave what they beg from the charitable ,fan- 
hedrim of Weftminftcr. The nation, in a coUc^liv? 
body, hearing' the virtues of Kings- and Princes 
bandied to and fro, like fliuttlecocks, to keep the 
people gazing in the air, turn to the grand ar- 
chives of profit and lofs, of principle and tyranny, 
' and find bencvolcrlcc blotted out by hypocrify and 
royalty,-and war expunging the characlers of Liber- 
ty and life. Alas, too o{'ten the conviaion of for- 
row, and fuffering dcprefi'cs the natural energy of 
man: would that the fight of oppreffiqu roqld al- 
ways infpire the refolution of juftice, then popular 
execration would be turned to qniverfal triumpla; 
and we fhould not have to weep the raYage§ of ty^ 
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rants, the jocund concord of emancipated naturCf 
vould urge us to dance upon their tombs. 

We need not refer to a diftant period in the page 
of modern hiftory,- nay, from^the annals of the pre- 
fent reign we may difcover the excefs of flattery 
beftowed upon the merit of nothing. It was once 
imagined one of the greateft bleflings this country 
£ver enjoyed, that the Brunfwick family had fuc- 
ceeded to the throne; but experience has taught us* 
another leflbn, and the dear bought felicity of fuch 
an attainment, has palled or difgufted the public 
appetite. John Bull will go to fee a puppet fhow, 
but John Bull muft firft enjoy his pot of porter; 
whenever his induftry will fcarce fupply him with 
the latter, the {how attra£ls no longer, and the 
Jhow-man will be ruined. Neceffity always con- 
quers folly. Kings and Courts, in faS, ar^ no more 
than puppet-fhows, a fpecies /Of Royal wax-work, 
ftuck up to attrafl: popular attention, while the mi- 
nifterial emiffaries of the grand jugglers pick the 
pockets of the infatuatpcj world, 

Court flattery then, which was once the order 
of the day, is not at this period admitted, even to 
the honours of the fitting. The Britifli nation no 
longer confidej-s tha): acceflion as a bleffing, which 
has coft them fo n)uch. Adulafion has had its day ; 
truth ha$ been introduced by neceffity, and the fee- 
lings of Englifhmen have taught them principles, 
•\Yhich their credulous habits, wpuld not permit 

them 
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ihem to imbibe before. The-man of principle and 
virtue has been converted by the rapidiiy of reafon; 
the man of money and convenience has been con- 
verted by the depreciation of his property. 

But the extravagance of the prefent reign, has 
been produftive of confequences, which, for the 
prefent are pernicious in the extreme; it has cor- 
rupted our national integrity, when we contemplate 
the numerous crouds of dependants and hirelings, 
which continually haunt the orgies of the Great ; 
their fervility, their deceit, their deficiency of 
every manly virtue; we cannot but lament that op- 
preflion, which has deprived them of the honeft 
means of living; we cannot but deplore the preva- 
lence of that temptation, which has rendered them 
aliens from the dignity of life. The minifter bribes 
the courtier; the courtier convene^around him a 
dependant band of menials, place expeftants, def- 
peradoes, and tradefmeh; thefe in their turn are 
the cori^upted leaders of other circles, and thus 
the rammifications of corruption extend, and thus^ 
the genuine fpirit of the nation is deftroyfed. Thefe 
are your fpies and informers, a race of men, who 
loo indolent for ufeful induftry, rack themfelve.s 
from morning till night (to pleafe their patrons, or 
entrap their fellow creatures; in a more laborious 
manner than they Could poffibly endure, though 
they fwept the ftreet3 for a refpeQable fubfiftence. 
Ye candid highwaymen, how fuperior are you in 
charader to the wretch, who on the high road of 
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life, coTxTtnands virtue to ftop in the midft of lier 
journey, and robs fociety of its confidence and 
principle. 

This is one of the effefts of the prefent reign ; it 
is a fyftiem which has originated during the laft 
twenty years, and at this moment pervades the 
whole ifland; interefti^ made tl*e guide of hunian • 
conduQ:; and the- queftion is not now, are you 
Cjualified for fuch employn^ent or place, but \vhat 
is your fntereft, and with v horn are you corinetled?^ 
Every circumftance in this reign has tended by 
imperceptible means, to make the people depen- 
dent upon the perfons above them; and financial 
extravagance has been the engine of ty;*annical 
malevolence. A chain of influence has extended 
throughout the country, andjLtisthe determined 
^m of popular refentment alone that can break it. 

If thefe evils are produced by the extravagance 
pf the prefent reign, that extravagance will one 
day or other be the caufe of national ruin. We 
jcannot fuppprt the prefent excefs of taxation, the 
Britifh people have not refources fufficienj: to bear 
pppreffion, which only grows heavier by duration; 
and^profligacy, which encreafesin a due ratio with 
pur patience. Whenever the government, ij> not 
believed, the government will be defpiftd, wher- 
ever government lacks the toincidfence of the peo- 
ple, its profperity is at an end. Britain has fuHcied 
from century to century^ through the deluiion of 
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its "governors. The awakened attention of the 
country now looks forward to other agents for 
better times. 

If there is an effeft of this extravagance yet un- 
mentioned, it is one which patriotic prudence muft 
yet conceal in fecrecy ; let the heart think for itfelf ; 
ruin is often times the medium of liberty ; tyrants 
pofTefs no where fuch an ixjveterate eneniy, as their 
own mifconduft. When a poffeflbr of an eftatc 
fquanders it heedlefsly among the diflblute, it gene- 
rally happens, that the legal heirs obtain it from 
the grafp of the abandoned, and the property de* 
volves on perfons, who will improve and enjoy 
it, for the advantage of themfelves and the world. 
When princes gamble with the gifts of their people, 
the people fhould fnatch the national property from 
the power of the gamefter, and not permit the black 
legs of royalty^ to flake the felicity of man againft 
their unprofitable ambition. If ever a King ftiould 
fo far forget the bounty of the people, who placed 
him on his throne, as to make their credulity the 
means of his extravagance, and their induftry the 
fupply of his obftiuacy and ambition, that King 
wherever he may exift or reign, will one day or 
other find public juftice fucceed public forbear- 
ance, and the fanftity of the throne will be no barr 
risr to the vengeance of an infulted nation. Hap- 
py for the fceptered individual, if pity for the man 
Ihould fuperfede the anger created by the evils of 
his fituation, 
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CHAPTER III. 

N 

Some Explanation of the wretched Jlate to which the 
imprudent forbearance of the People^ and- the 
Extravagance of Miniflers^has reduced the Bri^ 
tifh Nation, 

A dpMMER'CIAL bankruptcy ! a national fa- 
mine! ;iind an unavoidable Revolution! are the 
cfFeSs Mshich' originate from Minifterial profligacy 
and error ! — let us confider them. 

Politicians in general proceed upon wrong cal- 
culations, with refpcft to commercial profperity— 
emulous of exceeding each other in the art ofna. 
tional eulogium, they are led away by the appear- 
ance, rather than guided by* the reality of fuccefs; 
and they imagine that the quantity of export and 
import conftitutes a fecure increafe of our traffic, 
without «ffle£ling, whether that quantity is pro- 
duQivc ot real benefit ; and formedon a fecure bafis. 
A nation may become the carriers of Europe, but 
if the people derive no benefit from that univerfal 
intercourfe — it is only a fwelling catalogue of un- 
profitable labour, and ruin an"d induflry go hand 
in hand. - - 

If England were well governed, it would be the 
market of the world. I do not fay, that the in- 
creafe 
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creafe of commerce is the caufe of its failure — no 
but whenever commerce is ruinoufly condufted^ 
then in proportion as the fyftem is enlarged, the 
deftruftion muft alfo increafe. When the merchant 
finds upon impartial refleftion, that one half his 
profits go to fupply the exigencies of what is term-" 
cd government, he will then find the. rekfon, why 
cargoe after cargoe is unladen, and yet why fo ftnall 
a portion, of its benefits accrue to The individtiati 
that imported it. In Britain, numerous articles of 
the firft confequence can be exported again, at a 
much greater profit, than if they were retained in 
the country ; this deprives the nation of the advan- 
tages of its own commerce, and the Brit^ failors 
labour for the convenience of foreigners. The 
high duties, impofts and cuftc^s, make Britaia 
only a fieve, .^here every thing that is valuable 
paffes through, and leaves nothing behind but the 
uefufe and chaff. Spain imagined by Uke meani 
to make herfelf rich, by the poffeffion of South. 
America, but Spain was only the medium by whicb 
the remainder of Europe obtained the fruits of her 
exertions; the parallel is appofite — Britain under- 
takes to explore every corner of the ocean, and 
yet through cuftoms, duties, and impofts, other na* 
Uons open their ports, 5[nd receive the advantages 
of her uriiverfal traffic. Goods and commodities 
are received into our warehoufes, and re-fhiped to 
foreign parts) the real- induftry of commerce juft 
d^wns upon thi;s boafted mart of Eucope^ and feared^ 
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*hy it,s exaQions, fails to a land, more willing to re* 
ward its labours. 

The landed property of a nation cannot be pro. 
duftiye of much revenue, becaufe it produces 
little more than is neceifary for the immediate fuf- 
tenance of man; it is commerce, that fupports the 
exorbitant income of the Britifh Government. 

m 
\ 

The people are Oaves, who labour and toll for a 
certain pittance of cxiftence, while government ex- 
aft the fruits of their induftry. . Commerce, under 
the prefent fyftem of affairs, is no more than a fyf- 
tem of hulks, where the convifts of tyranny weary 
out their lives ancj receive no benefit froip their 
exertions; it is no difference to the individual whe- 
ther an excife duty, or a farmei'-gcneral robsi 
him of his property. In commercial affairs — du- 
ties, cufloms, and exaftions are national pifaciesjj 
upon the univerfal' privilege of trade. 

In fuperficially furveying the Britifh traffic, w^c 
jnay be led to admire its extent, but in this day, 
all capitals are nominal, they are dependent upon 
credit, and the national commerce flands upon a 
bafis, as flimfy as the paper which fupplies the: 
want of a flerling medium. A merchant runs upon 
truft for all his concerns, and fcarce a man that 
ftruts upon the Exchange, but depends upon a 
quick return, for the fafety of his credit, and the 
repayment of the property he has borrowed. The 
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foUd ftability of the Bridfii merchant is no rnore* 
Credit is the foundation of that trade, which fhoula 
be founded on its own fecurity ; and national mi- 
fery will ruin that commerce, which expands like 
it bubbly — to burft into nothing. 

Becaufe government by duties, and cuftoms^ 
reaps the folid advantages of commerce, the mer- 
chant is obliged to carry it on, upon a fyftem of 
credit; that profit which would enable him to ob- 
tain a real capital and traffic independently, being 
feized by the ruling powers : he is obliged to recur 
to unliable meafures, and jio introduce into the 
fair ledger of trade, a long acc6unt of credit and 
intereft. Whenever by a national revolution that 
credit is. deftroyed, the whole f) j0tem i^s dif-jointed, 
and profperity is flown. There may be a number 
of veflels and feaman, but the firft, unlets the mer- 
chant be refpcflably fupported, will rot ufelefs 
burthens upon our fhores, and the latter become 
the vi£lims of want, and the folicitors of public 
charity. 

Commerce fliould be as free as the ocean on 
which it travels ; all reftraints introduce ruin, and 
all duties, cuftoms, and excifes, afe nothing more 
than tyranny paffing a veto upon the profperity of 
trade. Kings can place no turn-pikes on the fea, 
they therefore ereO: their impofts in our national 
ports, and make us pay that at home, which they 
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fe6uld never exafl; upon the wide [bofom bf tll^ 
main. Britain has fpent as much to terminate 
fmuggling as {he has gained by her multitude of 
<uftoms and excife Jaws ; the remedy was worfe 
than the difeafe, and it is well if the nation is not 
ruined by the experiment 

But the nation is reduced to a (ituatioh, which 
far excels the moft animated writer to defcribe* 
Famine is an evil which our governors muft imme- 
diately remedy — ^hunger is not a grievance which 
the contempt of tyrants may adjourn from day to 
' day, the neceffaries of life muft be obtained, or man 
will be unable to bear with the oppreffion, which 
his indolence would otherwife negleS to notice. 

Irhis dreadful mifery is to be derived alorie froijfi 
Ihe wickednefs of the prefent miniftry ; it is an 
r evil which can alone be caufed by an exportation 
of our national produce, and a deficiency in the 
returns of commerce^-^perhaps the Chouans and 
the rebels of Vendee are a fpecies oiF beings, 
more valuable than the people of Britain. The 
defpicable emigrants are to be fupplied before the 
Engliih peafant, and foreign blood-hunters are tD 
receive the natural fupport of our o>vn poor — » 
admirable judgment of Pitt! — noble fpeculations 
oftoyalifm! Ye teach the treachery of courts, 
and convert the ftarving viftims of flavery to the 
cheat ful hopes of liberty* 
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But this is a {amine likely to continue and iR'^ 
creafe, unlefs national vengeance burft at<>nce, and 
make tyranny its food. Throughout Europe the 
fame fcarcity extends ; and unlefs the ibldier be 
retunied to his cottage and pfldugb, the 'earth will 
remain uncultivated, and man unfed. Circum- 
ftances are come to a crifis — kings muft either dif- 
tand their armies, or elfe the famine, which thofe 
armies produce, will prove the compreffing figndl 
of univerfal revolution ; and the inftruments of 
defpotifm becommgits viftims, wiH turn indignant 
on their mafters, and make neceffity the plea of 
their rebellion* 

Three millions of aftiv^ men dedufted from 
the agricultural labour of Europe, and collefted 
together in large and idle bodies, have in fome 
meafure baufed the univerfal fcarcity. Poland di- 
vided and dividing, defolated and ravaged, now 
requires that afBftance from other nations "which (he 
once diftributed as the granary of Europe. It is 
not likely that kings will diiband their armies— it 
is not likely that Ruffia and Pruffia will refign their 
booty ; and yet thefe being the caufes of famine^ 
will continue and increafe the evil, till ftarvatign 
operates as an univerfal reftorative, and nature her- 
felf, neglefted and oppreffed, foumkthe Tocfin of 
Revolution and Revenge. 

In Britain^ the monarch will not dilband >bis 
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H^QCiblcs and afTpciatioos^ they muft rcmaip as 
gUaprdiws of propierty, tJU property and pfenty are 
ccmimiied by the Very means Intended to preferv^s 
them. This w^roi jujlke and n^ccjfity will not bp 
difcontmued, uWjujlicc befcomes renewed, and ne- 
cejfity occafions the renovatioja. The government 
the ridh, and the luxuriouus, may in vain ftudy their 
imbecile projefcis of fupply-r-nature, robbed of the 
peafants, wibo cultivate her increafe, will not at- 
tend to the echoes of tavern reibjutions ; ai^d maijis 
xobbed of hisfufteifiuice, caimot but /bllow the r,e- 
fentful dilates o£ bis heatt. 

The exj)6nces of the Briti(h government hay/^ 
deprived the itierchant of that folid dependanqe 
which algile can feciire the plrofperity of com- 
nierce. The inipradence o^ the Britifli goVem- 
^ent h<^ occafioned that fcarcity of neceCferies 
yhich alone c^n roafe the mafs of .man to refentful 
action ; and both thefe evils cailfe that revolution^ 
ary temper in the kingdom^ which jilone can ori- 
,gift?^te frpni the oppreffive conduQ: of the gover- 

A T 

ttors. Man loves reft^ and he can never be fpur* 
Jred into action, fave when his neceilities pblige 
hxta. fiut at this period fluggifh inanity is at a^ 
.end — hunger and ruin are the agitators of the da^ 
— ^and the barrennefs of nature aggravates tl^Q 
llorm. 

t'hc exotbitiaiit taxes of thS country iirft fapped 
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the relpefckble bafis of commerce — the war has oC- 
tafiortcd a dearth ' of provifions ; thefe will foofi 
compleat the work of ruin, and the neceflity of a 
revolution becomes every day more and more 
confpicuous. Revolutionary principles can never 
be prevalent but from a conviftion that they arc 
neceflary ; and thus we always form a judgment o£ 
the fituation of a country, by th/e impartial excefs 
of popular opinion. Men reafon from their feel- 
ings, and fpeak from what they fee. The mecha- 
nic feels that it is requifite to claim an advance 
upon his labour, becaufe his weekly wages will not 
fupply his weekly wants. And a nation is con- 
vinced that a change of government is neceflary, 
becaufe a continuation of its evils can only increafe 
the miferies at prefefit complained of. Nation^ 
opinion is the reprefentative of national fituations; 
and principles only legiflate what the exifting cir- 
cumftances direO:. When men revile the idea of 
theoretical opinions, let them remember, that all 
theory is the produftion of feeling, and that feeling 
is the experience of exifting objefts. Whenever 
the man of pounds, (hillings, and |>ence, regards all 
opinion as vifionary, let him refleft, that thofe opi- 
nions were firft generated by the fcarcity of money 
or provifions, and that bodily feeling firft ftampt 
the fenfation upon the mind. 

It were well if fome mediated courfe of reform 
could preclude the violence of a revolution ; but 
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to fuch a defirable event the obflinacy of our go- 
vernors is an infurmountable obftacle. The nation 
is reduced to the defperate neceffity of chufing oac 
of two extremes, no mild medium will be allowed 
by minifterial influence. But the event is. near at 
band, every moment teems with new corrobora- 
tions of the faft. And in proportion as time pro- 
ceeds, the expe£led day of national retribution a^* 
proaches. To that day and circumft^nce we look 
forward with hefitating hope ! The cpnfequenc^ 
of the firuggle appals the boldeft conje£lure ; and 
the uncertainty of the profpeft dims the penetra- 
tion of the polidcian. However the certainty of 
its arrival moves the heart with trembling rapture, 
and the national wifh throbs forward to the cgn- 
Ilia, unanimonfly refolved to conquer, or tq dif , 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■ 

On the Means of recovering lifational Liberty and 
Profperity — with ReJleBions on the pufillanimous 
CohiAB ofpaffive Citizens. 

JrlAVINGf ftated the cxlrivaigance of the pre- 
fent reign, difcufled its efFe6bj and defctibed the 
ftate of our country, let us confider the ineans 6f 
obtaining rcdrefs and freedbih* 

But firft let rne addrefs thbfe idle members of 
fociety, who playing truant from the aftive duties 
of life, Ivili yet doubt whether there exift any 
grievance at all, Vill ftill enquire — What are the 
evils you complain of, and what can you require ? 

The evili we complain of are, rw^, faminty 
and war — ahd our requifitions are, reform ! U- 
hertyj and* peafe. Have you, indolent partakers 
of the luxuries of wealth, experiwiced oi; feen 
the miferies of poverty ? When you applaud 
and approve war^ taxation and corruption^ have 
you loft a parent, a brother, or a friend, by 
the aflaflinati hg fword of national conteftPhave 
you feen the tax-gatherer enter your houfe, like a 
ruHBan, and rob you of the little property your in- 
duftry acquired? — ^have you been wrefted from 
your family and relatives, to ftarve in a prifon, for 
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tettiflg the diSates of your hearts flip from your * 
lips?^ — if you have feen thefe miferies, and yet 
can feel no enjotions ftruggle in your breaft, you 
have a heart only fit to ftudy the polluted annals 
of a court : if you live in Britain, and Irnve not 
feen them, you have made your virtues the cap- 
tives of your indolence, and committed fuicid^ 
upon the delegated intelleft of life. 



Wherever tyranny oc^afions forrow, it is the 
duty of the world to fympathize. However luxuri- 
ous and eafy your fituation, it is the pe^fafnt that 
makes it fo : nature never made him your inferior, 
it is only the convenience . of fociety that makes 
hirii fubmit; and when that convenience is no 
more, his fubmiffion will likewife terminate, and 
the moment of his independence i.s the finis of 
your gentility. Convinced that ruin will be the 
production of the prefent raeafures, will you pro- 
long thofe meafures, and join partners with deftruc- 
tion? or will you, m l^aft, acknowledging that 
fuch miferies do exift, decline the ungenerous prac- 
tice of infulting and oppofing the oppreffed. In 
.this age man regifters his feelings, and the long 
lift of his injuries will one day ox other he laid on 
the altar of juftice* When a royal junto are fcat- 
tered abroad upon the earth they pefter, and when 
a crowned cormorant goes feafting to the ffaffpld, 
you can feel their forrows, yo^ can pity their de- 
(jeafe and exile— and ftiall you not be roufed into 
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manly vengeance, when thoufands fell beneath the 
f\^ord of unneceffary war, and when virtue and hap:' 
pinefs are banifhed from the grand fociety of man. 

Wealth may inftil into man that lethargy which 
unnerves the refolution of the mind; a poffeflion 
of property may render the idea of k)fing it terri- 
ble, and fpr that reafon, one half the Britilh nation 
are content to refign one half of their poffeffions to 
preferve the reft: but it is not the intention of re- 
formers in the leaft to invade private property ; it 
is their wifti to make property the real and facred 
poffefEon of the individual, and not to be drained 
through legal robberies, for the unneceflary de. 
mands of a corrupt and ufelefs government. Chufe> 
ye monied alarmifts, whether j^ou would have youjr 
wealth the facred depofit of an individual, facred 
to his, own ufe, and the bleflings of private fociety, 
or whether ye would ftill drain your purfes, and 
forfeit half your income, to fupport the lingering 
evils of defpotifm, and prolong the e.Kpiring dotagja 
of tyranny. 

Perhaps, emulous to preferve that haughty fu- 
periority over the refidiie of man, which corrupt 
governments always attach to wealth, you may 
fliudder at the idea of deriving no political advan- 
tage from its poffeffion ; but neceffity, if not prin- 
ciple, will oblige you to mingle with all m^n. as 
your brethren. The will of the majority^^^ri 
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ihefgg-Jhell fabric of ariflocracy into nothings an^ 
' the man, felcfting himfelf as a chofen one of fociety, 
will be obligated to partake of the univerfalfoci- 
ality of the world, and become a citizen of life, 
1 know not what feelihgs ariftocrats may pofleffi^ 
but, to me, nothing is fo^delightful as the conge- 
nial participation of all fentiraent and degree, to 
behold my fellow beings fpeak to me as a man, not 
as a flave, and to enjby, at nature's table, the deli- 
cious banquet of free intercourfe and unbiafled 
thought. I know of no one fo miferable as the 
man whom pride and privilege Ihut out from the 
fociety of man ; he erefts for himfelf a dungeon^ 
and through the bars of his own prejudice fighs for 
the common felicity of life, 

I have explained the caufes of ruin and fcarcity, 
and their effe6ts, let us at laft turn our thoughts to-- 
wards the emancipation of Britain, and the means 
by which we may efFed it. 

When gbvernments verge towards their decline 
it is the duty of man to renew them ; and the men* 
. who profe;cqt^ reformers, reprefent, to my imagi- 
nation, an old niifer, who having amaffed riches 
through ^n qld building, fnarls at every one who 
would repair his manfion, or defcribe to him the 
rotten walls juft tpttei?ing into ruin. But when 
governors are deaf, ye (hould fpeak to the people. 
Tf he Britiih nj^tiq^ c^p ^lon^ b^ the medium of 
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rcrtof ation, and the origin of reform, for mini/- 
ten and minijler-makers have fo often juggled us 
with hypocritical delufion, that it is our duty as 
liien, to do juftice to the unfullied charader of the 
nation, and turn the fnecr of malerolence into the 
terror of guilt, receiving from the people the de- 
fert of its crimes. 

It is a plain fact, that the Britifh people can de- 
pend on no one but themfelves. Patriots are too 
unliable a fpecies of things to truft reform ^itb, let 
the grand body of the nation aft for itfclf ; the admi- 
niftration of the affairs of freedom fiiould never be 
delegated to any individual : it is the general concern 
of the country, and the country is always adequate 
to judge of its own interefts; let Britons but follow 
the unbiaffed tendency of their own feelings, and 
the^enfe of the country will be reciprocally the 
fame* 

By affociation our interefts are difcovered, and 
our intentions made kno\^tn ; by affociation, the 
general body of the people know each others tem- 
pers and wifhes, and the national will is collefted 
and defined ; by affociation corruption and tyranny 
are difcovered, difcuffed^ and defeated. All po- 
litical focieties are friendly to liberty, be<:ftufe li- 
berty always triumphs in the affembled difquffions 
of men, and it is to political fociety alone, that we 
(ball ever direft our attention for an effcftual re- 
medy 
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mtdy to the evils we complain of; in popular at 
femblies, the minifters of the day will find their 
greateft enemy ftart forth, namely. Truth— the 
collifioti of argument^ clears away the ariftocracical 
filth which may hare gathered on the mind, and the 
heart of man partaking the feelings of others, is 
watmed into energy, and acquires a fenfation adapt- 
ed to all the di6^ates of patriotifm. 

Popular focieiies alone can organize public feel- 
ing, and make the profpeiity of reform fecure, 
they give a body and a force to the national willf 
^nd cbiidud; the wiflies of the people in their pro- 
pet channel ; it is by fuch affiliations alone, that 
we can ever make virtue and liberty the fiandard 
of our government ; and it is as much the duty of 
the citizen to engage in fuch focieties as it is to bear 
liberty in his heart, for tbefe are the academies, 
where principle, virtue, and nature aft as tutors^ 
^nd make life's felicity the intent of their tuition. 

Were fifty thoiifand men ehgaged in one fofciety^ 
their r^folutlon could effeft any thing-^it would be 
a phalanx fuperior to all the efforts of corruption. 
This is the only method by which tl^e national wifli 
cian be coflefted and delivered to the gov^rnmcht. 
While the country preferves its peace and patienck, 
this is the only progreffive |()ath which prefents itfelf 
to our view. There are focieties, but they are yet 
in their infi^cy, their principles are undigefted, and 
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their intentions disjointed by the conJFuGon occa^ 
fioned by a multiplicity of unneceflkry regulations ; 
when thefe men cohdu6t themfelves bn a plain and 
fimple plan, their efforts will be fuccefsful — ^thc 
bafis of an univerfal political affociation is already 
founded, and it only requires the prudence of the 
patriot to carry the intended ftruQure into effeft. 
But when the repeated folicitations of an op^ 
preffed people are of no avail — let us enquire what 
conduft fuch focieties fhould purfue, 

• Whenever a government aQs contrary to the 
wiflies of a people, the people fliould firft ftrip it of 
the powers they have entrufted it with, and then 
turn it out of office with contempt ; but it too often 
happens that the power which that government 
may enjoy, pretends to aft independently of the 
people, and refufes to obey their commands — ar- 
mies are the weapons of monarchs, we Ihould make 
them the (hields of the people — whenever a king^ 
holding his authority by certain reftriftions, violates 
thofe reftriftions, the army belongs to him no 
longer, and every foldier is abfolved from his oath. 
Oaths are in themfelves abfurdities, for nothing can 
be fo ridiculous as to engage to fupport a man 
through all his life, whether he a£l coniiftently with 
his duties or not. 

When the laft dreadful exigence obliges the na- 
tipn to afTume an a£live p9ftur#^ let minifters ap- 
ply 
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ply the evil to their conduQ:, they will have called 
the people to arms, and rung the tocfin of rebel- 
lion through the land. But left the army fhould. 
be tempted to aft in a hoftile manner to peaceable 
focieties," let the means of knowledge, and the be*- 
nefit of reform, be alfo extended to the military. 
It is the pleafure of tyrants to feparate the foldier 
from his countrymen, and it has been the error olf 
the people, to treat the foldier with contempt and 
violence — let thefe fyftems of ruinous aggravation 
be known no longer — let us aflbciate with our bre- 
thren in arms — and the univerfal impulfe of truth 
will unite the foldier, the peafant, the mechanic, 
and the gentleman, in one patriotic policy, and 
congregate all orders and defcriptions into a civic 
xnafs of indivifible reform. 

To reftore national liberty, and revive the wont- 
ed profperity of our country, we ftiould affociatein 
popular focieties, and endeavour to inftil knowledge 
and virtue in the ignorant, but more particularly 
among the military, thefe being the men, on whofc 
credulity and delufion, jthe partifans of corruption 
principally depend. Thefe are the moft effeftual 
means of introducing reform and liberty — and it is 
the duty of every patriot to impart that to another, 
which nature has firft imparted to him; the diftri- 
bution of knowledge is the firft duty of man, it is 
an obligation coeval with our birth, for we have 
received from others that which others fhould re- 
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reive from w; it is an cx^change dtktnAin^ 
tiHTougb all generati(MiS9 of which nature is the ori* 
ginal author. Let us confult the grand mind of 
the univenfe, and fay, is it not better diat on6 par- 
tide of .that .general inteUed: fliould improve anor 
liier, that tyranny may play truant fro^ the re-*^ 
gionsof life, knd.difti:efs become a ftranger^ for^ 
gptten in the univerfal republjic of man* 
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THE CONCLUSION. 



XxFTER a ftatement of the caufes of ourprefent 
diftrefs and calamity, after a defcription of tbeir 
cffefts, ai>d a view of the only means by which 
we can recover liberty and profperity, I (hall clofe 
the work by a (hort defcription of the ftate of the 
world in general. 

The firft power in Europe will always be France 
as long as Ihe can preferve the extent of her do-- 
minions, fituated like a fquare in the very centra 
of civilization, fhe has given an example which 
her neighbours cannot but imitate — Flanders and 
Holland are already revolutionized — ^Britain is on 
the crifis either of defpotifm or liberty — the arifto- 
Cracy of Switzerland tremble for their fafety — the 
petty princes of (Germany are already on the trip, 
and Spain is at this moment engaged with French* 
xnen only to learn the principles of nature, and 
the value of being free. The European world has 
been eleCtrified by the univerfal fluid of nature's 
liberty — ^^and it ftarts, as yet unconfcious of the 
power that Ihakes it. The tocfm has once been 
founded to the world, aiid man univerfally en- 
quires the caufe of the alarm. 

But 
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But Liberty, has muth to perform. Auftriati 
Pruffia, ?ind Ruffia, the three leading powers iri 
JEurope, are yet involved in the moft flavifli igno« 
ranee, and are three centuries behind the reft of 
Europe in knowledge and civilization. Sweden 
and Denmark, through their commerce, are fome- 
what mbre enlightened ; Poland is obfolete, and 
only affords us a melancholy inftance, that when 
freedom approaches the borders ot defpotifm, it is 
made a pretext for defpots to feize upon its territo- 
ries, and extend their fyftems of flavcry — ^in Ihort, 
Europe at this moment prefents a motley multi- 
tude of charafter and principles, in the difconnec- 
iion of which liberty can alone hope for fuccefs. 

« 

But when man begins to think, it is impolfible to 
calculate the progrefs of his powers, from the cold 
courfe of unenlightened ages; when a man is rc- 
leafed from a burthen, you may know the exaft 
proportion of his perfon, but when he is depreffed 
by flavifh toil and labour, your piftiire will be as 
deformed and odioUs as the figure from which you 
have taken it. W6 cannot pretend to fay what 
man will be, from what he is — ^he univerfally af- 
fumes a new complexion, and ftands upon a novel 
bafis — the tenor of his charafter is altering evefy 
day — ^he wonders himfelf at the changes he beholds 
— and rifes from his flaveiy into thought and frefe- 
dottij with as much admiration and pleafure, as if 
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the blind, were at once jto difcern nature in iti 
tnid-day radiance, and life in its meridian of joy. 
' To thee, Liberty, has this age dedicated its la- 
bours — America has acknowledged thee to be her 
patron; Europe is now ringing with thy conquefts; 
Africa receiving thy leffons frbm her captured fons, 
fliall follow them, and the flave of European luxury 
fhali become the herald of African emancipation. 
In Alia, an opprcffed prince, and a tortured peo- 
ple, fhall one day or other exterminate a horde of 
lawlefs ufurpers, and the world univerfally becom- 
ing thy children, ftall return thee, the beft homage 
of their gratitude, induftry and peace. 

Perhaps this pidure may difguft the old politi- 
cian — but it is not an unlikely one. Britain at this 
moment feizeson American property, and the con-« 
teft which this violation of treaties may provoke, 
will in all probability unite to the congrefs both Ca- 
nada smd the Weft Indies; the emancipated flaves, 
will, doubtlefs, fome of them return to their coun- 
try, and fpread among thofe hordes of wandering 
Africans, the firft rude principles of freedom; ai^d 
in Afia, the miferies which the natives fuflPer under 
a certain European power, will, combined with the 
affiftance of France, produce the deftru£tion of 
the one, and the introduQion of the principles 
pra^ifed by the other. In Europe, the fcenes 
lately exhibited, prove beyond doubt, the progrefs 
of ameliorating freedom; and even the diftant 
throne of the imperious Catherine may be fub- 

D verted 
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averted before another century fhall have paffed by 
in lingering forbearance. It is not to this or that 
man, country or degree, that the prefent fcene of 
vonders arc qonfined — a grand Confpiracy is gene- 
rated through the whole fabric of fociety, every 
country has its peculiar mode of executing the uni- 
verfal plan, their means may differ, but theic 
principles andefFeftsare one and the fame. 

Britain, amid the convulfion of empires, may 
rife triumphant, and be profperous, though the 
world befide may be an univerfal fcene of war and 
mifery, provided, that fevered from foreign inte- 
refts, fhe poffeffes liberty herfelf, and allows the 
liberty of others — but if the prefent fcene is* 
continued, if Hanover is ftill to be the bone of 
conterttion, if corruption is ftill to fupply that 
contention with taxes wrefted from the induftrious 
and the poor — thea our commerce and our agri- 
culture only prove that the avarice of our go- 
vernment may increafe, and the fituation of the 
people remain eternally the fame. Let the ardour 
of the nation for one moment be exerted with re- 
folution, let Britons refume the chara6lers of their 
anceftry, if they know nothing of new. principles, 
even the fpirit of a Cromwell would be preferable 
to modern pufillanimity, and it would be better to 
have one proteftor, than five hundred corrupted' 
alfociates, who opprefs by law, and make our 
conllitution the mediumof their corruption. 

# 
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APPENDIX. 



X HIS Work has not appeared fo foon as wat 
cxpefted,. through a preffure of circumftances, 
though the contents are not only applicable to the 
prefeht moment, but the events which have arifen 
on the page of time, have corroborated every af- 
fertion contained in the foregoing fheets. The 
prophefy of ruin has been fulfilled — ^the mifery 
foretold has advanced with more rapid ftrides than 
^ven the warmed imagination could predid: — and 
revolution has acquired a celebrity, unequalled in 
•the annals of the world. 

The increafe of oppreffion is always the invita- 
tion of liberty ; it is a political defiance which calls 
the parties fooner to the combat. America was 
deprived of her property before fhe was roufed to 
aflet-t her independence. The parliaments of Paris 
and Brittany were arrefted and fufpended from their 
-funftions before the conftituent aCTembly affumed a 
power efFeftually its own. And may we not augur 
with propriety, that the deprivation of the laft of 
our liberties in this country will produce the fame 
cfFeft. Yes— yes, the Britifh miniftry have fhel- 

tered 
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,tered tliemfclves beneath a Convention Bill, becaufe 
they faw the dangers furrounding them, and their 
retreat is the fignal of an approaching ftorm. 

As an individual, I am not alarmed at their pre- 
fent proceedings, becaiife any man ufed to fearch 
one degree farther than the reft, will difcern in the. 
very womb of thefe times, the glorious bicth-day 
of Triumphant Liberty. To ftruggle violently 
againft an evil, is to acknowledge its exifting power; 
and the patriots of Britain cannot have a better 
proof of their force, than the eager temerity with 
which the tyrants of this country proceed to prac- 
tile their laft meafure againft the laft of our rights ; 
but the ftruggle will be violent : the patient mur** 
murs of the people are like the growling of a 
bear, which only retires to recoil. Let minifters 
beware — when the focial participation of opinion 
is impeded, the dagger of the affaflin too often 
ufurps the office of reafon, and the arm dictates 
what the heart is forbid to utter. You may as well 
prefume to curb the vital ftream of life that nifties 
in the veins, as to impede the free exercife of ex- 
preffion, which in fad is the circulating fpirit of 
human felicity — ^and the only blefibg that feeds and 
faturates the heart of life. 

What do I fee around me ? and in what coun- 
try do I life ? Where is my focial friend ? and 
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